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EDITORIAL 


GUIDANCE IN THE SCHOOLS 


O LONGER are our schools merely 

‘ institutions for the teaching of 
the three R’s. They are now held re- 
sponsible for the development of the 
well-rounded personality; physical and 
mental health, social, vocational and eco- 
nomic success are considered as much 
their concern as the traditional com- 
petence in subject matter and skills. Mass 
education, while adhered to largely be- 
cause of expense and perhaps other 
values, is fast becoming individualized. 
While there is unquestioned encroach- 
ment upon the traditional responsibility 
of the home, the belief is becoming gen- 
eral that this is justified by the break- 
down of the modern home. The teacher 
or the school counselor often takes on 
responsibilities as adviser and confidant 


which the old-time parent definitely 
considered were his exclusive own, save 
perhaps the minister’s or the priest’s. 

The Guidance Movement came into 
being as a natural resultant of these 
trends. It is another evidence of the 
humanitarianism of our times. It is also 
the logical outcome of the universal 
recognition of the fundamental signifi- 
cance of the theory of individual differ- 
ences. Education now holds the needs of 
the individual child to be paramount—to 
the extent that these needs do not con- 
flict with those held consistent with the 
general concept of the social good. (Un- 
fortunately this doctrine is not dominant, 
of late years, in countries governed by 
dictatorships.) 

Guidance in its fundamental sense 
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where the teacher is conceived to be 
friend, counselor, and inculcator of 
knowledge and skill, all in one, is as old 
as education itself. The ideal teacher has 
for ages been painted thus. The modern 
practice differs from the old, and excels, 
mainly in its technological superiority 
and its specialized .personnel. It differs 
also in its emphasis on vocational guid- 
ance and placement service, naturally 
enough because the modern age is in- 
dustrial and requires such emphasis. 

Unfortunately modern excellence in 
methods of guidance has become per- 
verted in some quarters into a worship 
of them for their own sake, that is, in the 
opinion of your Editor. Mental tests, 
rating scales, paper forms, indexes, files, 
mechanical devices abound and are fre- 
quently used with a zealous devotion to 
form and strict adherence to ritual, but 
with little appreciation of the individual- 
ity of the child. Personality is individual 
and unique, yet also complex with a mul- 
titude of factors operating within and 
without as dynamisms, not a machine 
which many a tester unwittingly causes 
one to believe, but a creative being. 

Dr. Line, one of the contributors to this 
number of UNpersTtaNDING THE CHILD, 
points out a few of the limitations of the 
modern methodological approach as also 
the need for considering factors other 
than those which can be measured by 
modern tests. Dr. Lee, another contribu- 
tor, also indicates the wide concern of 
guidance and the importance of many 
factors which are at present, at least in 
the opinion of your Editor, beyond the 
advantage of measurement. Dr. O’Brien, 


Associate Editor in charge of the Depart- 
ment devoted to Case Studies, has writ- 
ten in his current editorial introduction 
in part as follows: 


Guidance . . . is more than the giv- 
ing of standardized tests and the making 
of suggestions for grade placement and 
the proper type of shop, important as 
these are. Guidance, to be effective, must 
be based upon knowledge of the indi- 
vidual child’s total needs, and must pro- 
vide the aids and personal assistance that 
the study of the child reveals necessary. 


Dr. Lloyd-Jones’s article on “The 
Teacher’s Réle in Personal and Social 
Relationships” is worthy of special note. 
It displays a new and significant trend 
in contemporary educational thought, 
namely that psychology is becoming 
dynamic. Parent-child _ relationships, 
teacher-child relationships, emotions— 
these are now fast becoming the stuff of 
educational psychology and pedagogy. 

The present issue is distinctive in its 
emphasis on the need for the total under- 
standing of the child and his personal 
life-situation to insure successful guid- 
ance in the school. It is additionally dis- 
tinctive because it stresses the need of 
studying behavior from a dynamic point 
of view. The January, 1938, issue will, we 
believe, be even more distinctive because 
of the uniqueness of its approach to the 
topic of “Understanding the Parent.” 
Many a teacher will welcome the Janu- 
ary number and many a parent will be 
glad that an attempt is being made to 
help some teachers to an understanding 
of parents. 
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GUIDANCE AS A FUNCTION OF EDUCATION 


BY 


EDWIN A. LEE, PH.D. 


DIRECTOR, NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA (ON LEAVE) 


Dr. Lee renders a valuable service to educators by defining so clearly-his concept of the 
purposes of Education and the relation of Guidance thereto. He performs a further service 
by making the meaning of guidance clearer to our minds which have become confused 
by the many meanings to which the word has recently fallen heir. Teachers would do 


well to read and re-read this article. 


HERE have been many attempts to 

define the purposes of education. This 
paper will add one more statement to the 
long list, for one cannot discuss guidance 
as a function of education without taking 
into account the other functions with which 
it is correlative. There are at least four pur- 
poses which merit our consideration. Taken 
together, with their possible interrelations, 
they constitute a fair statement of that 
which truly progressive educators (note 
that progressive is not spelled with a capital 
P) are trying to accomplish in modern 
schools. 

The first purpose may be stated thus: to 
give to each child, to the maximum of his 
potentiality, facility and precision in the 
use of the tools of social intercourse. Such 
tools include at least the following: lan- 
guage, the mother tongue, both oral and 
written; number in those aspects and com- 
putations necessary for meeting the com- 
mon problems of everyday life; and graphic 
representation, from printing and writing 
to picturization of ideas through charts, 
diagrams, and drawings. Although the 
definition of tool must be stretched to do 
it, to these should be added acquaintance 
with and proficiency in the use of those 
niceties of human relationships which are 


without which social 
intercourse remains at a low level and 
human beings deal with each other on a 
plane but little higher than that of the ani- 


mals. 


called manners, 


The second purpose depends in part 
upon the first, for it has to do with passing 
on to the child that which has been found 
to be good or desirable to know. Here re- 
side such heritages as art, music, literature 
—the sum total of that which man through 
the ages has considered beautiful. Here, too, 
reside such bodies of knowledge as history 
and geography, and for older students ar- 
chaeology, paleontology, geology, and the 
like. Here, likewise, should be found the 
basic sciences, physics and chemistry, and 
their queen, mathematics, all studied be- 
cause they are a part of the equipment of 
the educated person. The great tragedy in 
current teaching, both in collegiate and 
sub-collegiate institutions, is that for most 
students the matchless satisfactions inher- 
ent in these heritages are never realized. 
Youth is fed on husks, largely because 
of inept craftsmanship or lack of real 
understanding on the part of the in- 
structor of that which he is teaching. We 
transmit our culture rather ineffectively, on 
the whole. 
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Implications of Guidance 

The third purpose is implied in the title 
of this article. It is guidance. Let us analyze 
it in some detail. Note in the first place that 
guidance implies alternatives. There is no 
need for guidance if there is but one thing 
to do or one way to go. It is when we hit 
crossroads or forking roads on the highway 
of life that we need guidance. 

Note in the second place that choice is 
implicit in guidance, and further that the 
choice is to be made not by the guide but 
by the one who is being guided. In this 
sense the term counselor is to be preferred 
to guide. A horse responds to a rein, he is 
being guided. A child responds to the facts 
of the case, he is being counseled. Not that 
children do not need to be told what to do 
under certain conditions, indeed a tight 
rein is sometimes necessary, but such direc- 
tion is not what is meant by the term 
guidance. 


Guidance Based on Information 


Out of what has just been said emerges 
the third implication. Guidance can only 
take place when it is based on adequate 
information. Here probably is where much 
of the criticism of the guidance program is 
warranted. We dare, far too frequently, 
to guide on inaccurate or incomplete in- 
formation. Such information is of three 
kinds. 

That which is most difficult to secure and 
to interpret, if secured, has to do with 
human personality. If by human personal- 
ity we mean the sum total of the attributes 
making up an individual, consider what a 
complex matter is the knowing of that indi- 
vidual sufficiently well to counsel him 
wisely. Here are included all that we know 
about physical measurements, from such 
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simple items as height and weight to the 
facts of basal metabolism; all that we know 
of mental measurements, from school rec- 
ords to the most involved psychological in- 
dices; all that we know of mental health, 
the realm of the psychiatrist, in which most 
of our performance is still a matter of the 
future, yet that which we do know being of 
great significance to our total understand- 
ing of youth. 

The second kind of information consists 
of facts about occupations, health, ethics, 
leisure—any of the realms in which alterna- 
tives present themselves to human beings. 
It is not enough to know the individual; 
we must know the situations concerning 
which he is or is likely to be perplexed, the 
welter of possible choices from which 
must be selected the one-most-nearly-right 
choice. 

The third kind involves techniques. 
Knowing a human individual and know- 
ing the possible outlets for that individual 
in a given community or situation, how 
may these two bodies of knowledge be in- 
terrelated so as to bring about a wise choice 
on the part of the young man or woman 
involved? Here is where counseling, well 
done, reaches its best performance. The 
technique of the interview set forth, for 
example, in How to Interview by Bingham 
and Moore ? is indispensable equipment to 
any adequate counseling. Similarly the 
technique of teaching occupations as pre- 
sented in detail by Mildred E. Lincoln in 
her new book Teaching about Vocational 
Life? constitutes equally indispensable 
equipment for the vocational counselor. 


* Walter Bingham and Bruce Moore, How to 
Interview. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1931. 

* Mildred E. Lincoln, Teaching about Vocational 
Life. Scranton: International Textbook Company, 
1937. 
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A Good Counselor 

It is quite clear that guidance is a dy- 
namic rather than a static matter. It is alive, 
throbbing with the vitality of things as they 
are. Only the most inept of counselors find 
the job dull or lacking challenge. That is 
why, generally speaking, a good counselor 
always has a background of splendid teach- 
ing experience. That is why, too, maturity 
is a supreme consideration in the selection 
of counselors. One must have lived a while, 
faced problems, simple and complex, and 
made decisions involving imagination and 
daring before he can truly undertake to act 
as a guide to others. 


Guidance of Adults 

It should be clear, too, that guidance as 
a function of education is not limited to 
children. Practically all that has been writ- 
ten deals with the problem on the high 
school or college level. A half-dozen refer- 
ences, the most illuminating of which is the 
report of the experiment conducted by Dr. 
Jerome H. Bentley in the field of adult 
guidance,* exhausts the significant discus- 
sions. Yet the most impressive educational 
phenomenon now before us is the increas- 
ing number of adults who are going to 
school. In some states their total exceeds 
that enrolled in the secondary schools. 
There is every reason to believe the num- 
bers will increase rather than diminish as 
the years go by. All these adults need and 
seek guidance. Some wish to improve skill 
in their vocations. Others have lost their 
livelihood and must find a new means of 
earning a living. Still others for the first 
time in their lives have time to read, or 


*Jerome H. Bentley, The Adjustment-Service: 


A Report of an Experiment in Adult Guidance. 
New York: American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, 1935. 


EDWIN A. LEE 


express themselves through the creative 
arts, or delve into the mysteries of science. 
Here is a field to stimulate the imagination 
of the most fertile of minds—and it is still 


largely untilled. 


Guidance of the Handicapped 


One other emphasis should be made. A 
group almost completely ignored by the 
guidance worker is that of the handicapped. 
Again a half-dozen references comprise the 
more important discussions of the problem. 
A recent number of Occupations, The Vo- 
cational Guidance Magazine, which was 
devoted to the problem of the tuberculous,* 
occasioned wide comment because of its 
pioneering. Yet it was concerned with only 


*“The Social and Vocational Rehabilitation of 
the Tuberculous,” A Survey Presented with the 
Cooperation of The Rehabilitation Department, 
National Tuberculosis Association. Occupations, 
The Vocational Guidance Magazine, XV (April, 
1937), 581-631. 
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one segment of the handicapped popula- 
tion. There are the deaf and the hard-of- 
hearing, the defective of vision and the 
totally blind, the many types of crippled, 
the cardiac cases—to mention only those 
with which we are generally familiar. Any 
program of guidance which does not take 
into account the peculiar problems facing 
such boys and girls and men and women 
and make suitable provision for meeting 
those problems falls short of completeness. 


Occupational Education 


The fourth general purpose of education 
is to prepare each person for occupational 
competency within the limits of that per- 
son’s potentialities and the conditions under 
which public schools operate. This purpose 
grows out of one aspect of guidance men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraphs—voca- 
tional guidance. Indeed, occupational guid- 
ance and occupational education are parts 
of a trinity which is comprehended in the 
term occupational adjustment. The third 
part of the trinity is occupational placement 
—that part of the program by which an in- 
dividual, trained to an employable level in 
an occupation which he has chosen on the 
basis of study and vocational guidance, is 
inducted into actual wage earning. 

No better statement of occupational ad- 
justment as a function of education can be 
adduced than the one prepared by the men 
who participated in the Occupational Edu- 
cation Tour for School Superintendents, 
sponsored by the National Occupational 
Conference in May, 1937. Those adminis- 
trators in the report which represented the 


composite thinking of the group wrote in 
part as follows: 


“The Functions of Education include 
development within the individual of 
‘his most appropriate abilities and capa- 
cities for service in the interests of him- 
self and the society of which he is a part, 
with the understanding that the most 
efficient service will result from (1) 
continuous counseling and guidance 
throughout the process of education with 
particular emphasis on vocational 
choices; (2) comprehensive and effective 
education in the attitudes, techniques, 
and skills involved in the vocation in 
which an individual is interested; and 
(2) the efficient induction of. the indi- 
vidual into the vocational service of his 
choice, his growth in that service, and his 
readjustment to other service if circum- 
stances necessitate at any time during his 
career.” 5 
Thus endeth the lesson! If the reader has 

sensed the fact that guidance permeates 
education from top to bottom; that it has 
to do with all kinds and classes of people, 
young and old, in school and out of school, 
employed and unemployed, bright and 
dull, normal and handicapped; that it is 
vital and dynamic, not sterile and fixed; 
that it requires superlative teaching based 
upon wide experience and a vast deal of 
human sympathy and understanding— 
then perhaps he has commenced to envis- 


age the function of guidance in education. 


°“Occupational Adjustment,” Occupations, The 
Vocational Guidance Magazine, XV (June, 1937), 
835. Reprint available upon request to National 
Occupational Conference, 551 Fifth Avenue, New 


York. 
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THE TEACHER’S ROLE IN PERSONAL AND SOCIAL 
RELATIONSHIPS 


ESTHER LLOYD-JONES, PH.D. 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION IN CHARGE OF THE GUIDANCE LABORATORY 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


That dynamic psychology is making a deep impress on educational thought and practice 


is to be seen in Dr. Lloyd-Jones’s article. The distinctive value of her contribution lies in 


the emphasis she places on the teacher's potentiality for good in the subtle dynamics of 


teacher-pupil relationships. 


HE fact that children carry over im- 

portant personal and social relation- 
ships into the classroom has been fairly well 
ignored until recently. The teacher has usu- 
ally conceived it her responsibility to mini- 
mize these personal and social relationships 
as far as possible, to the greater glory of the 
intellect and the enhancement of human 
knowledge. The teacher was a task-setter, 
put into the classroom to stuff intellectual 
fodder into the minds of her pupils, not to 
study their levels of development, their in- 
tellectual, social, emotional, and physical 
needs with a view to doing something 
about these. 

To a few teachers, principals, and super- 
intendents a discussion of the teacher’s rdle 
in personal and social relationships may 
conceivably still imply a discussion of 
whether teachers should accept presents 
from their pupils, whether in a conserva- 
tive community it is ever wise for a teacher 
to smoke in public, whether a teacher is 
ever justified in going for a ride in a pupil’s 
car, dancing in public, going to entertain- 
ments with a pupil. Certainly a great deal 
of newspaper space devoted to educational 
interests is still very much on this level. 


While it is a comparatively simple matter 


to decide how a teacher should act socially 
in order not to excite adverse community 
comment, it is not nearly so simple for a 
teacher to discover progressively the needs 
of each child and relate herself to these 
needs in such a way that the child’s best 
development takes place. In the former in- 
stance, a teacher has articulate custom and 
social coercion to guide her; in the latter, 
she is forced to depend on her own knowl- 
edge of child psychology and sequences of 
development, her own sensitivity to the 
individual differences among her pupils, 
her own professional training, aided per- 
haps by consultation with experts to help 
her discover appropriate goals for her own 
efforts in terms of children’s needs, and to 
work out methods for achieving them. 


Emotional Significance of the Teacher 


One of the most interesting advances that 
has taken place in education recently is the 
discovery that teachers possess some emo- 
tional significance for all their pupils and 
may possess great emotional significance 
for certain ones. Children do not, by any 
means, all attempt to use any one teacher 
in the same way. Certain children may have 
need for more or less mothering because 
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this need is not satisfied by their biological 
mothers; these children will attempt to 
maneuver the teacher into such a réle that 
they can feel toward her as they would like 
to feel toward a mother-person. Other chil- 
dren may, in the process of building up 
various kinds of emotional immunities 
toward life, attempt to dramatize the 
teacher as one to be resisted, an inimical one 
to be fought. Still others, unconsciously ex- 
perimenting with the technique of con- 
formity as a means for getting along most 
happily, will welcome the demands made 
by the teacher because they provide the op- 
portunity to test out propitiation as a 
technique for getting along; these children, 
in effect, put the teacher in a god-rdle and 
avoid all uncomfortable guilt loads by quick 
conformity and propitiation of her de- 
mands. 


Reactions of the Teacher 


Toward mother-seeking children the un- 
sophisticated teacher will respond in a way 
that is satisfying or unsatisfying to the 
child, depending on her willingness and 
ability to play this réle. Toward the chil- 
dren seeking to develop their immunities 
toward life the unsophisticated teacher is 
apt to respond aggressively, with animus, 
for her ego will resist being forced into the 
uncomplimentary réle that she is asked to 
play. Toward the children who place her in 
a god-rdle she is apt to react with favor, for 
it is comfortable and flattering to be per- 
mitted to play such a rdle. 

The average unsophisticated teacher does 
not at all understand the needs of the vari- 
ous children for whom each year she as- 
sumes a responsibility. The training of the 
average teacher fits her fairly well to teach 
writing or reading or spelling. There is 
little in her training, on the whole, how- 
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ever, that renders her understanding and 
wise in meeting the more subtle and basic 
needs which the children ask her to meet 
for them. She readily pictures herself as a 
teacher of reading, a teacher of arithmetic, 
and the like, and feels fairly self-assured in 
these réles. In so far as she responds to 
children as individuals it is apt to be on a 
thoroughly unprofessionalized and naive 
basis. One child she yearns toward uncon- 
sciously because the child is physically 
attractive to her. Toward another child she 
feels revulsion, again unconsciously, be- 
cause he is straggly-haired, dirty, sniffly- 
nosed, slow. Another child, beside being, 
perforce, a learner of geography and history 
and grammar, may possess his only per- 
sonal meaning for the teacher because he is 
the son of an aggressive, busy-body, objec- 
tionable mother. Any one episode in which 
a child participates may be sufficient to 
cause an unsophisticated teacher to cast that 
child irrevocably into one or another of the 
classifications to which she tends uncon- 
sciously to consign her children. 

Certainly one of the greatest needs we 
have in education is to recognize clearly 
that teachers are far more to children than 
ladlers of history, of arithmetic, and other 
school subjects. And this need can be met 
only as each teacher becomes more sensitive 
to the personal and social needs of the chil- 
dren, and more adept in relating herself to 
them so as best to serve their varying needs. 


Successful Guidance 


It was our pleasure a few years ago to 
have a good deal to do with a delightful 
boy of five whose I.Q. was 175 but whose 
participation in life was being crippled by 
an overpowering shyness. One day in one 
of our periods together he showed us how 
he had discovered that tunes could be writ- 
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ten down in numbers so that they were 
recognizable. We told him we thought his 
first-grade classmates would like to have 
him tell them about that. “No,” he said, “I 
won't tell them.” “Why don’t you want to 
tell them about that?” we asked. “You 
know,” he said, “I used to be shy.” “But 
you aren’t shy any more?” we asked. “No, 
I’ve found how to keep from being shy so 
I don’t have to be any more,” he replied. 
“How do you do it?” we asked. “Oh, I just 
don’t put up my hand any more,” he said. 
When his very wise first-grade teacher was 
told about this bit of conversation, she 
quickly saw the method the child was tak- 
ing to work out his difficulties. She put 
herself into the réle of reinforcer of the 
child’s decision that “he used to be shy but 
wasn’t any more.” At the same time, she 
protected him skilfully and unobtrusively 
from any situations that might tend to 
break down his conviction that the shy- 
ness was a thing of the past. Very gradu- 
ally and casually she began to lead him to 
inconspicuous participation in a_ small 
group; she watched to see with which chil- 
dren he felt most comfortable and rein- 
forced those group lines in every unobtru- 
sive way she could. It was recognized that 
it must be a long-time, gradual program to 
reassure this child so that he need not re- 
sort again to his inferior, distressing reac- 
tion of shyness. The skill of this child’s 
teachers was sufficient so that after three 
years the boy is free, self-confident, en- 
tirely able to use and enjoy his superior 
endowment to the full. 


Future Training of Teachers 
Eventually all teachers will receive in 
their professional training much more in- 
formation than they now receive concern- 


ing the nature of children, the sequences of 
their development intellectually, physically, 
emotionally, socially. They will be sensi- 
tized more effectively to individual differ- 
ences. They will learn to look upon chil- 
dren’s behavior not as capricious and hap- 
hazard, but as symptomatic, significant, log- 
ical. They will be able to discern the web of 
social relationships which the children cre- 
ate among themselves, recognizing the pro- 
jectors and the receivers of each social im- 
pulse, the extent to which each child is tied 
into the social fabric, and the consequences 
for each child’s development. 

If a teacher is to be really free enough 
from her own emotional needs to be able 
to relate herself creatively to the children’s 
personal and social needs, her own personal 
and social relationships must be well pro- 
vided for and satisfying to her. The teacher 
who is fixated too constantly and exclu- 
sively on the needs of her pupils will even- 
tually develop unattractive traits in her 
own personality. She will become clumsy 
and inept in understanding and dealing 
with the children’s needs. As long as our 
understanding of others must in the last 
analysis be reached through the avenues 
of our own feelings and our own experi- 
ence, then those avenues must be kept 
clear of old wrecks, of blocks and detours. 

The profession of teaching has always 
had its special rewards. We are entering 
upon an era in education when teaching 
will even more appeal to those highly en- 
dowed men and women who are able not 
only to understand and transfer the racial 
culture but who are able also to under- 
stand and use dynamically personal and 
social relationships in the interest of de- 
veloping stronger, healthier, more depend- 
able, happier boys and girls. 
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SOCIALIZING ATTITUDES AND EXPERIENCE IN THE 
CLASSROOM 


RICHARD D. ALLEN, PH.D. 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


This paper by Dr. Allen is outstanding in that it makes the eminently practical point 


that there is just as much need for a pedagogy of behavior as there is of subject-matter and 


skills. Teachers will find much of suggestive practical value in this contribution. 


OST people believe in prevention 

rather than cures, but in the solution 
of problems of personal and social rela- 
tions, children are for the most part left 
to learn by their own experience, which 1s 
indeed a hard teacher. It is the general 
opinion that children should be responsi- 
ble, honest, tolerant, unselfish, considerate, 
and helpful in their relations with other 
people in order that they may get along 
well with their fellows, make friends, 
happy, but as yet very little practical prog- 
ress has been made in educating for these 
objectives. A few unusual teachers appear 
to secure encouraging results almost by in- 
stinct, but reliable methods are still lack- 
ing for general use. 

Obviously we have often underesti- 
mated the difficulty of the task, expecting 
children to learn entirely by example or 
precept. We would scarcely expect arith- 
metic to be learned in such a manner, and 
it is unreasonable to expect that the skills 
and habits of personality and character 
can be acquired more easily than number 
skills and habits of mathematical think- 
ing. A teacher of mathematics who de- 
pended entirely upon the observation of 
examples, or upon the learning of pre- 


cepts, such as “Be accurate,” “Think 
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clearly,” “Arrange data in logical order,” 
and the like, would be laughed out ot 
court, but this is exactly what we 
have tried in the field of social attitudes 
and behavior. The successful arithmetic 
teacher compiles a list of the problems that 
occur in everyday life; provides experience 
in solving these problems; reviews the 
more difficult problems; gives tests to dis- 
cover both common and individual difh- 
culties; and provides remedial instruction 
and practice until the necessary learning 
has taken place. 


Future Methods 

When behavior is treated as a part of the 
instructional responsibility of the school, 
an equally sensible procedure may be at- 
tempted. Instead of depending wholly 
upon religious or moral precepts and ex- 
hortations, or scoldings, pleadings, punish- 
ments and rewards, we shall then follow 
intelligent educational procedures. The 
common problems to be solved, and the 
skills and attitudes necessary for success- 
ful living will first be listed and arranged 
in order of importance or difficulty. They 
will then be taught in such a way that the 
children will understand them, and with 
suitable practice, this will tend to insure 
reasonably permanent results. Standards 
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of achievement will be determined; anec- 
dotal records, observations of teachers, and 
test results will be recorded; and remedial 
measures will be prescribed when _neces- 
sary. The task has scarcely been begun, but 
already encouraging progress has been 
made. Teachers must become “behavior 
conscious.” This does not imply that they 
should pay more attention alone to antiso- 
cial behavior, but that they should be as 
alert to help children to improve their be- 
havior patterns as to have them attend 
school more regularly, dress more neatly, 
and do better in school subjects. Toward 
this end the new Behavior Records of the 
Progressive Education Association are a 
long step in the right direction. 


Change in Point of View 

Every teacher has at some time had the 
feeling that efforts to improve behavior 
were all of a remedial nature—correcting 
mistakes, repairing wrecks, and “locking 
the barn door after the horse had escaped.” 
This is often true, but it is possible for the 
teacher to take the initiative in helping 
children to solve their problems of personal 
and social relationships as well as those of 
arithmetic or science. It is only a generation 
or so ago when subjects were committed to 
memory, and the chief incentive for learn- 
ing was either fear of failure or promise of 
reward rather than the desire to learn be- 
cause of the practical value and personal 
satisfaction for the individual. Educational 
progress during the past generation has left 
such methods far behind. Motivation 
through practical values and individual in- 
terests has taken the place of compulsion 
and fear, but instruction designed to im- 
prove behavior appears to be at least a gen- 
eration behind instruction in other fields of 
learning. 


The reason may possibly be that prob- 
lems of personal and social relations were 
thought to be the exclusive responsibility 
of the home and church, and consequently 
not of the school, or to be achieved by the 
usual methods of the professional educator. 
However this may have been the case in the 
past, the modern school has become very 
much concerned with improving behavior 
and with the discovery of the best and most 
efficient methods in this as in other instruc- 
tional fields. 


First Steps in Procedure 

If emphasis is to be placed upon preven- 
tion rather than upon the remedial as- 
pects of behavior, the first step is obviously 
to list, classify, and analyze the common 
problems which a significant proportion of 
the pupils appear to be unable to solve 
successfully as a result of their own intel- 
ligence, or of their home or church train- 
ing. Unquestionably such problems fall 
within the responsibilities of the teacher. 
Obviously the next step is to determine (1) 
the most suitable location for these prob- 
lems in the instructional curriculum of the 
schools, (2) the best methods for attacking 
the problems, and (3) the persons to 
whom definite responsibility for the task 
should be delegated. 

Any experienced teacher or faculty com- 
mittee can compile a list of common prob- 
lems, and this can be supplemented from 
various texts and investigations in the field 
of mental hygiene. In fact, good basic lists 
of behavior problems are already available. 
From these lists the teacher of any class 
can select those which appear to be most 
applicable to her group. In the secondary 
schools, class counselors or possibly home 
room teachers may adopt similar proce- 
dures. This much of the task is easy, but 
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the best methods for attacking the prob- 
lem are still to be determined. 


Case Conference Method 


Doubtless there is no single best method 
of teaching pupils to solve their problems 
of personal and social relations any more 
than there is a single best method of in- 
struction in any other subject. The suc- 
cessful method for one teacher may not be 
as successful if used by other teachers. For 
this reason no universal claims are made 
for the Case Conference Method. It is 
merely one way of attacking the problem 
and some teachers have achieved very sat- 
isfactory results from its use. 

The origin of the method goes back to 
the theory of Herbert Spencer, that when- 
ever a problem of personal and social re- 
lationships was considered by a sufficiently 
wide circle of disinterested observers, and 
the time provided for the full discussion 
of the issues involved, a social judgment 
would result. It is necessary that the mem- 
bers of the group be not motivated by per- 
sonal advantages, prejudices, friendships, 
or animosities. In other words, emotional 
approaches should be guarded against, and 
every opportunity provided for the free 
play of intelligence upon the problem. 
Highly individualized attitudes, opinions, 
and solutions are washed out in the gen- 
eral discussion, and the final conclusions 
are founded upon justice to the individ- 
ual and upon the principle of the greatest 
good to the greatest number. In the aver- 
age classroom under a trained teacher- 
counselor, it is possible to obtain these 
conditions which Spencer believed neces- 
sary in the socializing of individual experi- 
ence and thinking. The common problems 
of young people involving personal and 
social relationships must be sought for in 
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their own daily lives and brought into the 
classroom to be studied under the influence 
of social intelligence, group thinking, and 
impartial viewpoints. 


Next Steps 

When this is done, five steps appear to 
follow each other logically in the process. 
If the problem has been stated in the con- 
crete terms of an actual case involving per- 
sonal and social relations, the first step is 
for each pupil to review his own experi- 
ence in similar situations. Is this a com- 
mon problem? Where before have I met 
this problem or one like it? What did I 
do? How did it work? Where have I ob- 
served other people and their methods of 
meeting similar problems? In other words, 
each individual attempts to summarize his 
own past experience, observation, and 
thinking and to apply it in the current 
problem or situation. 

The second step in the group thinking in- 
volves directing the attention of pupils away 
from the immediate advantages tobe gained 
by the person or persons involved in the 
case, and toward the long time or final ad- 
vantages; or away from the temporary and 
toward the permanent values to be ob- 
tained by a proper solution. 

The third step implies the use of what 
has sometimes been called social intelli- 
gence or social thinking. It is concerned 
more with the effect of the proposed so- 
lution upon other persons than the indi- 
vidual most immediately concerned. This 
requires imagination, sympathy, putting 
oneself in another’s place, the application 
of the golden rule, and in its highest sense, 
considering another’s welfare as equal if 
not superior to that of self. 

The fourth step involves the considera- 
tion of possible exceptions or so-called 
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“mitigating circumstances” which might 
make advisable a course of action in spite 
of its effect on other people, or in spite 
of long-range values. After all, if one is 
starving, or his dear ones are starving, or 
the welfare of the country or community is 
at stake, compromises have to be made 
sometimes. We live in a practical world 
and must be realistic. Is this an occasion in 
which a temporary compromise appears 
necessary or desirable? All of these prob- 
lems deserve consideration. These are the 
problems which most nearly involve the 
indefinite something which is frequently 
called character. Possibly “resistance to 
pressure” describes this step in the process 
as well as any other single phrase. 
Finally, when all of these points of view 
have been considered, a summing-up 
process is frequently of value, to see what 
generalizations appear to be possible in or- 
der that the thinking in this problem may 
be applied in other similar situations. This 
is an extremely difficult procedure and fre- 
quently requires the assistance, tact, and 
discretion of an experienced teacher-coun- 
selor. It is an extremely important step, 
however, for it involves formulating prin- 
ciples upon which young people will act 
when confronted with important similar 
choices in the field of experience involving 
personal and social relationships. The suc- 
cessful solution of these problems requires 
not only instruction in general principles, 
such as is offered through religious teach- 
ing, but also considerable actual practice 
in thinking through the more common 
and typical problems to their proper solu- 
tions. No one would presume that algebra 
could be taught without practice in the 
various operations and skills. The parallel 
is very close. It is unreasonable to expect 
young people to acquire skill in solving 


problems of personal and social relation- 
ships unless practice has been provided 
through which they may become skilful 
in the process. Experience in social think- 
ing should be one of the most important 
contributions of the school to the problems 
of successful living. 


Available Aids 

For those who wish to begin experi- 
menting with this method in junior and 
senior high schools there is available the 
manual prepared for the counselors in the 
secondary schools of Providence, Rhode 
Island, entitled “Case Conference Prob- 
lems in Group Guidance,” and published 
in the Inor Group Guidance Series.’ A 
similar manual for use in elementary 
schools will soon be ready. There are also 
available excellent collections of cases by 
W. W. Charters, DeWitt Morgan, and a 
number of others who have been experi- 
menting with this and similar methods. 
It is the universal testimony of conference 
leaders that the project provides an unpar- 
alleled opportunity for the teacher to study 
the attitudes of children as well as the 
process of socializing individual experi- 
ences, training, and opinions. An impor- 
tant by-product is the emergence of lead- 
ership among the pupils in the field of 
social thinking. Our schools have already 
provided opportunities for children to take 
the lead in athletics and social activities as 
well as in studies. It is now high time that 
similar opportunities in the field of social 
thinking and character should also be pro- 
vided in the regular curriculum. In this 
work the case conference provides one of 
the most practical and satisfactory meth- 
ods of approach and instruction. 


*Inor Group Guidance Series, Volume Il, Inor 


Publishing Company, 207 Fourth Ave., New York, 
City. 
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THE STUDY OF INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES AS A 
BASIS OF GUIDANCE 


WILLIAM LINE, PH.D. 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


Dr. Line’s concept of individual differences as living, “dynamic” factors underlying an 


adequate guidance program is indeed a most fortunate and stimulating viewpoint for 


educators in a world of thought which has been so replete with “static” concepts of 


human behavior. This article merits careful reading, as so much of its discussion deals 


with fundamentals which if understood and appreciated cannot help making for better 


guidance in our schools. 


HE existence of individual differences 

makes Guidance both possible and nec- 
essary. Our outlook in the field of Guid- 
ance, therefore, reflects our knowledge of, 
and point of view in regard to, the whole 
problem of individuality, the business of 
psychological stock-taking, and the ways 
in which our personal assets and liabilities 
arise and develop. It reflects a philosophy 
of human adjustment and worthwhile liv- 
ing; and this, in turn, determines the 
points of emphasis that will be made in 
our appraisal of individual differences. 

In this article a brief indication is given 
of the point of view of Mental Hygiene in 
regard to the question of Guidance. By 
way of contrast, we shall preface our state- 
ment of that point of view by indicating 
what, to Education and Mental Hygiene 
at the present time, is a totally inadequate 
approach to this question. 

If we consider Guidance as a matter that 
particularly concerns us only when the 
child arrives at points in his career where 
major decisions have to be made, we are 
divorcing it from the general field of Edu- 
cation, and making it the concern of the 
Vocational Guidance specialists. At the 
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same time, we are making the task of such 
a specialist—if he may be supposed to ex- 
ist in fact—an impossible one. Let us il- 
lustrate this further. 


Old Guidance Program 

A child arrives at the stage where he is 
about to leave school. Previous to this, 
since he was five or six years of age, he has 
been through our grade system of educa- 
tion. For purposes of argument, let us sup- 
pose that that system has been concerned 
mainly with teaching a body of factual 
content, training the child to read, write, 
and count, and so on, with relatively little 
regard to his personal peculiarities and 
special needs. He has learned to like some 
of the things he has had to do, to despise 
others; and he seems to show abilities and 
interests along some lines, not along others. 
He is now to be given a certificate and sent 
out into the world with one of our educa- 
tional hall marks upon him. (The argu- 
ment would be the same whether that par- 
ticular hall mark is high school entrance, 
matriculation, B.A., M.A., or Ph.D.) He 
asks our advice and guidance. What ad- 
vice are we to give him? 
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Vocational Information 


We can, of course, tell him something 
about particular industries and _profes- 
sions. If he wishes eventually to enter law, 
medicine, or teaching, we can tell him 
what further courses he must take, how 
much his further training will cost. We 
can get a general estimate of what he is 
likely to earn, what members of the pro- 
fession in question seem to do in their 
spare time, what possibilities for initiative 
and advancement are offered, and so on. 
A few doctors or lawyers may come to 
school to tell the boys something about 
their work, and give them a chance to see 
what these professional men look like. 
Similarly with various branches of indus- 
try, with agriculture, and the like. A great 
deal of interesting and useful information 
about what people do in the big world out- 
side the school can be brought to the child’s 
notice from one source or another;! it 
should be brought to his attention any- 
way, in the very fabric of our school pro- 
gram. 

Suppose, now, the boy asks our advice 
further. He hasn’t any very clear idea as 
to what he wants to do, and has had little 
opportunity of sizing himself up in terms 
of his fitness for this or that. What can we 
do? We can, of course, appraise his gen- 
eral intelligence, and we know something 
about his academic attainments, habits of 
work in school, and so on. If he is bright, 
the professions or other lines of activity are 
open to him on the score of general caliber 
(although we must keep in mind the im- 
portant fact that a person’s intelligence 


* William Rosengarten, Choosing Your Life 
Work. 3d rev. ed.; New York: Whittlesey House, 
1936. 


can be too high for a given occupation, as 
well as too low). If he is average in intelli- 
gence, we may feel like directing him into 
channels other than the professions, and 
so on. This is very helpful, if tactfully 
done, and provided that there are no per- 
sonal or parental prejudices or preferences 
to be overcome. Intelligence standards for 
given occupations are often very useful. 


Special Tests 


How can our advice be made more spe- 
cific? Here is where the special test en- 
thusiasts have often stepped in with great 
éclat. Certain jobs or fields of work have 
been “job analyzed.” They can be said to 
involve certain skills, certain special apti- 
tudes, and certain types of social relation- 
ships. The recluse may still fit into the 
solitary artist type of work without being 
unduly hampered by his lack of social 
training. The mechanically adept boy may 
find his niche in the workshop, even 
though he did not do very well in the 
academic subjects. Analyze the job, meas- 
ure the individual’s aptitudes; choose a job 
that requires the sort of aptitude-profile 
this individual appears to have, and you 
have avoided the square-peg-in-the-round- 
hole phenomenon. So runs the story, in its 
bare essentials. It is true the pupil then has 
to find an appropriate vacancy; but he is 
well labelled and duly guided! 


Limitations of This Program 

The more we consider this type of 
guidance, the more inadequate and_nar- 
row in outlook does it appear. Undoubt- 
edly there is some place for appraising a 
child’s abilities and analyzing jobs to see 
what abilities they involve. But if we make 
our guidance program revolve around this 
focus, we are not going to build up any- 
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thing like a working point of view, par- 
ticularly in Education. 

Let us see some of the obvious weak- 
nesses of the above type of approach. In 
the first place, school education has tended 
to be one thing; fitting the child to (rather 
than for) a job or profession has been 
another. The main stream of school work 
has therefore been divorced, in our con- 
siderations, from a very important aspect 
of the child’s needs and life—namely, find- 
ing a suitable vocational interest, the base 
from which his operations as a citizen 
have to be conducted. We have reserved 
our efforts to acquaint him with voca- 
tional possibilities until he is just about to 
leave school. Any familiarity he has with 
those possibilities prior to this has resulted 
from incidental, undirected experience. 

Secondly, when we come to an analysis 
of his capabilities, to see what sort of vo- 
cation he appears to be fitted for, we rely 
upon a few short tests, when actually we 
have been working with him in school for 
years! If he has to ask us what he can or 
should do, obviously we haven’t given him 
very much opportunity to find out for 
himself what his capabilities are. We have 
given him an intensive training in the ab- 
stractions of school subjects, but little op- 
portunity to explore his own interests and 
aptitudes in diversified lines of achieve- 
ment. 


Personal Aptitudes Not Static 


The tests, too, always suggest that per- 
sonal aptitude is static in nature. They 
often imply that an individual is born 
with possibilities for greatness along some 
narrow lines, but inevitable stupidity along 
others. We “profile” him by our tests; and 
there he is, fixed for all time as this or that 


type of person: the mechanically apt, the 
16 


abstract thinker, the musical genius, and 
so on. Yet, as far as we know, all special 
“gifts” are the result of hard and intensive 
achievement. There are some bases that re- 
sist the influence of our training proce- 
dures, it is true. Short, stubby fingers are 
not equally as conducive to excellence in 
piano playing as are long, supple ones, 
especially since we seldom think of ad- 
justing the size of our keyboards to fit in- 
dividual cases. Voice characteristics are 
partly dependent upon organic features. 
A deformed face will not readily suggest 
itself as a recommendation for motion pic- 
ture fame if public taste demands the Jean 
Harlow and the Rudolph Valentino types. 
But apart from such obvious reservations, 
we can affirm quite confidently that spe- 
cial aptitudes depend so largely upon train- 
ing that any innate influence upon them 
should not be stressed. (The Behaviorists 
denied the innate influences altogether, for 
the same reasons as given above.) General 
capacity is something we have to accept 
as largely beyond our control. But in the 
realm of using and directing that capacity, 
fostering it along special lines, the whole 
atmosphere is one of optimism and of chal- 
lenge. Special abilities are the outcomes of 
education, if not in school, then elsewhere. 

This means that an individual’s “pro- 
file” may change from time to time. The 
fact that he seems apt in some directions 
now does not preclude the possibility of 
developing other aptitudes later. The 
static view of personal fitness will not bear 
inspection. 


Jobs Also Are Not Static 
Similarly, the static view of “jobs” will 
not bear inspection. Suppose, for exam- 
ple, we find that teachers by and large have 
an I.Q. of 115 on the average. Does this 
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mean that the average I.Q. of the teaching 
profession was always 115, or that it can- 
not be raised to 125 by more careful se- 
lection, improved professional standards, 
and so on? A person with an I.Q. below a 
given level probably should not be allowed 
to qualify as a teacher. But why not think 
of the profession in terms of attracting the 
brighter, rather than of excluding the 
duller, people, and make the profession 
so challenging that only the more able 
people can meet the challenge? Or again, 
suppose a given job demands a certain 
speed of reaction, a high acuity of vision, 
and a definite proficiency in a number of 
special forms of activity. If that job is nar- 
row in scope, routine in nature, mechanical 
after the first few months, what is likely 
to happen if a human soul, apt as it is, is 
kept at that same job for twenty-five years? 
Will the personality as a whole maintain 
the same form, even though the reaction 
time, visual acuity, and special skills sur- 
vive the test? Any job, any profession, is 
constantly changing to an individual, by 
the very fact that it is engaged upon by a 
human being. 

The question of guidance, therefore, 
is not a mere fitting, at a given time, a per- 
son to a job, both the person and the job 
being regarded abstractly as made up of 
certain specialized skills, aptitudes, or de- 
mands. It is a matter that concerns the 
whole field of education. 

There is, of course, always a place for 
careful, analytical appraisal of an individ- 
ual at a given time, especially when a de- 
cision has to be made as to whether he will 
fit a given situation. That is where analysis 
of the personality comes in. But goodness 
of fit at any one time is only part of the 
story. The individual must appreciate the 
job in terms broader than any immediate 


job analysis, for he has to live his life in 
and around that job, he has to live with 
other people, perhaps compete with them 
(through force of circumstances), cer- 
tainly coéperate with them. If his social 
and emotional development are inade- 
quate, skills and special aptitudes will go 
for nought. 


New Concept of Guidance 


Education is realizing all this today as 
it never did before. It has resisted any 
ready-made, artificial solution to the Guid- 
ance problem and has buckled down to a 
careful appraisal of development right 
from the earliest years. Various special 
guidance techniques are employed at dif- 
ferent levels, and they become more highly 
specialized in the upper reaches of our edu- 
cational system. But the special techniques 
(which often seem so prominent that they 
appear to be the guidance movement it- 
self) are in reality a mere fraction of the 
total guidance mechanism, namely, the 
entire educational program. The child is 
given more and more opportunity for ex- 
ploring himself, for learning to know by 
experience where his interests and apti- 
tudes lie, and to become acquainted with 
the meanings and values of various forms 
of human behavior. 

It might not be too bizarre a picture if 
we envisaged the time when schools 
would drop most of their academic pro- 
gram for several years in the upper ele- 
mentary school course, and extend the 
present-day opportunities for diversified 
activities considerably. The return to the 
more academic subjects later would be 
more meaningful, more highly motivated; 
and in any case the child would have had 
a chance to learn many skills and crafts 

(Continued on page 32) 
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THE BACKWARD CHILD AND THE TEACHER 


BY 


BASIL A. FLETCHER, M.A. 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, DALHOUSIE UNIVERSITY, HALIFAX 


The backward child is so often such a difficult problem for the classroom teacher, espe- 
cially when there are several in her room, that it seemed wise to include in this issue a 


special article on his guidance. Professor Fletcher has prepared an exceptionally practical 
paper not only for the teacher of urban schools but for teachers in rural schools where 


the problem of educating these children is frequently much more difficult. 


N THIS article I want to speak of the 

problems created by the backward child 
from the point of view of the teacher rather 
than of the psychologist. More of my 
teaching experience has been in schools 
than in universities so I am more used to 
the backward child in the classroom than 
in the clinic. I shall not add anything to 
the body of knowledge that has grown up 
so recently and so valuably concerning the 
backward child. I merely want, in a simple 
way, to show that these recent additions to 
our scientific knowledge can be used by 
the teacher both to lighten his own burdens 
and also to make his care of backward 
children more efficient. 


Questions Asked by Teachers 

There are four questions that most 
teachers ask themselves when they en- 
counter cases of backwardness. They are: 

1. What exactly is meant by the term 
backwardness? 

2. How may the truly backward child 
be distinguished from the normal child? 

3. What are the possible causes of back- 
wardness? 

4. How should the backward child be 


trained? 
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The Meaning of Backwardness 


In order that the children in a school 
who may be included under the wide term 
subnormal may be classified correctly and 
so suitably trained, the teacher should be 
clear that there are three types of subnor- 
mality frequently confused but actually 
different both in their causes and results. 

There is first the child with innate in- 
tellectual deficiency. If this deficiency is 
great, he is a mental deficient. If it is slight, 
he is called, in a technical sense, a dull 
child. Intelligence tests reveal this child as 
having a mental age below that of children 
of his own chronological age. His Mental 
Ratio is defined as and 
Chronological Age 
if this ratio is between 70 and 85 he is de- 
fined as a dull child. 

There is secondly the child whose pro- 
ficiency in school work, as shown by 
purely educational tests, is below that 
of a child of his own chronological age. 
His Educational Ratio is defined as 


Educational Age 


Chronological Age 
tween 70 and 85 he is termed a backward 


child. 
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There is thirdly the child whose school 
work, as revealed by educational tests, is 
below his intellectual ability as revealed by 
intelligence tests. His Accomplishment Ra- 

Mental Age 
and if this is between 70 and 85 he is 
termed a retarded child. 

The first task of the teacher who is 
faced with a case of apparent subnormal- 
ity is to discover, by the use of suitable 
tests, if the child is dull, backward, re- 
tarded, or any combination of these three. 
Here a word may be said about tests. No 


test of intelligence or attainment carries 
with it a guarantee of perfect reliability, 
but there are a great many tests with a 
high degree of reliability published cheaply 
today. Every school should have as part of 
its equipment a case of such well-tried 
tests as the Stanford Individual Test, the 
Otis Group Tests, the Columbia Achieve- 
ment Tests, and the Clapp-Young Diag- 
nostic Tests, from which the individual 
teacher could select those suited to the age 
and condition of his pupil. As yet, how- 
ever, surprisingly few schools are keeping 
abreast of modern progress to this degree. 


The Causes of Backwardness 

Having defined the term backwardness 
and indicated how the teacher may dis- 
tinguish the backward child from other 
subnormal types, the next step is to dis- 
cover the causes of backwardness in a par- 
ticular case. 

Recent research in England and Amer- 
ica has revealed the fact that the causes 
of backwardness are unexpectedly numer- 
ous and varied. A wide survey shows that 
there are about sixty possible causes, and 
of these, on the average, each backward 
child suffers from at least three adverse 
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factors. It is not possible here even to name 
these sixty causes. But the teacher faced 
with a case of backwardness should know 
what they are, so that by a process of 
elimination he can make a diagnosis. My 
practical suggestion here would be that 
the school should add to its teachers’ li- 
brary Dr. Cyril Burt’s book The Backward 
Child which sets out in detail all these 
causes and the manner of their detection. 
The causes do, however, group themselves 
under three broad headings, namely: 


1. Physical Causes 


There are first all those causes that are 
more physical than mental. Defective 
teeth, tonsils, vision, or hearing; left-hand- 
edness, mirror writing, lisping, stammer- 
ing, and so on, are causes of this type. 
The task of the teacher here is simple. It 
is to detect these things at an early stage, 

. Cyril L. Burt, The Backward Child. New York: 
D-Appleton-Century Co., 1937, and London: Uni- 
versity of London Press. 1937. 
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sometimes before there has been an oppor- 
tunity for a medical inspection, and then to 
call in the aid of the doctor or nurse. The 
trend of the evidence seems to show that 
physical causes of backwardness are 
neither so numerous nor so powerful in 
their influence as was at first thought. 


2. Intellectual Causes 


Backwardness caused by intellectual fac- 
tors may be due to a general mental defi- 
ciency or to certain specific disabilities. 
The teacher can help here by discovering 
if the cause includes either general disability 
or special disabilities, or both. An intelli- 
gence test reveals the first. Diagnostic tests, 
particularly in reading or number, reveal the 
second. A high percentage of backward- 
ness has been found to be due to special 
reading disability. Tests show that in such 
cases, where the cause is not physical, a 
break has occurred in the learning proc- 
ess due to faulty teaching technique or to 
failure in perceptual or associative proc- 
esses by the child. A good diagnostic test 
should show where the break occurred. 
The teacher’s work is then one of reédu- 
cation. Reading must be taught again from 
the point just before the break and a strong 
bridge built up over it. The same tech- 
nique applies to deficiency in number 
work, although this is a much less fre- 
quent cause of backwardness than reading 
disability. It would be difficult, in fact, to 
overstress the importance of reading in 
this connection. In a great many cases read- 
ing disability can be traced back to faulty 
teaching methods in the early stages. Read- 
ing aloud has usually been begun too 
soon. For the child to translate symbols 
into ideas and ideas into sounds is too 
complex an operation for the first stages. 


These two steps should be separated. 
20 


Reading games and silent reading on the 
one hand, and dramatization and con- 
versation lessons on the other should only 
later be allowed to coalesce and take the 
form of oral reading. For a long time 
speech training should be taught quite 
separately from reading. 


3. Emotional Causes 


Of the numerous emotional causes of 
backwardness, the one of most importance 
to the teacher is that due to a sense of in- 
feriority, because it leads the child into 
a vicious circle. Backwardness leads to a 
sense of inferiority, and a sense of inferior- 
ity leads to further backwardness. Many 
of the causes of inferiority feelings are out- 
side the control of the teacher for they 
originate in the home or the social environ- 
ment. But for some, the school cannot 
escape responsibility. In most cases the 
school organization rather than the 
teacher seems to be at fault. One factor 
met with in a great many cases is delayed 
or ill-timed promotion from one grade to 
another. Sometimes a child is promoted 
too slowly; sometimes to a grade for which 
he is not yet ready. A rigid grading sys- 
tem must be held largely responsible for 
this defect. Where school life is thought 
of, mechanically, in terms of the absorp- 
tion of a certain number of yearly blocks 
of information, which if not completely 
absorbed must be repeated in full, there 
we may look for a rich crop of inferiority 
feelings. 

Happily, all over Canada, of late at- 
tempts have been made to modify the 
grade system by the use of more flexible 
methods of organization and more valu- 
ble teaching techniques. Schools in On- 
tario have sometimes adopted the system 
of vertical classification or use of subject 
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sets. The encouragement of project meth- 
ods in the new Nova Scotia Syllabus and 
of activity methods in the new Alberta 
Syllabus are also steps in the right direc- 
tion. In a piece of project work, children 
of very diverse mental gifts as well as of 
different ages can make contributions ac- 
cording to their capacity and feel the joy 
of achievement. In this way a new spirit 
enters school work. I have seen, in a Hali- 
fax school, on the face of a child of very 
low mental ratio all the joyful signs of 
creative achievement, because, in a geog- 
raphy project, he was allowed to turn the 
handle of a moving picture machine con- 
structed by his abler co-workers. This new 
type of school activity gives the teacher 
a chance to lead the child with a sense of 
inferiority away from overcompensation, 
fantasy, and evasion, to the satisfactions of 
achievement and experience of success. In 
the past, more rigid methods have some- 
times added to the child’s burden of inca- 
pacity the anxiety of guilt and the stress 
of resentment. 

It must also be recognized, and most 
teachers do not fail to do so, that there 
may be a definite moral cause of back- 
wardness. A child may be simply lazy. In 
a mood of reaction against the follies of 
the past, we need not assume that all sin 
is illness) Much more is than was pre- 
viously thought, but not all. I am bound 
to recognize that it would be quite easy 
for me, personally, to become a “back- 
ward” Professor. The temptation is al- 
ways present. For this reason I see the 
possibility of a moral cause of backward- 
ness that must be carefully distinguished 
from all others. One of the tasks of the 
teacher is to keep the child constantly 
moving forward from a lower self to a 
higher self, from a lazy self to an ener- 


getic self. It is this that gives to his task 
all its tension and responsibility. If he is 
conscientious, he carries on his shoulders 
part of the burden of the “Old Adam” in 
his children. For this reason he needs long 
periods of rest from that task. Let those 
who carry lighter moral burdens not be- 
grudge him these periods of rest. He has 
to be constantly criticizing and encourag- 
ing; constantly searching for tasks that 
are not so difficult as to produce a sense of 
failure, nor so easy as to fail to challenge 
serious effort. He has to create a discipline 
and tradition of hard work in the school 
so that the “social will” reinforces grow- 
ing but feeble individual wills. He has to 
create a school organization that is both 
rigid and elastic, because all children, and 
backward children particularly, need both 
security and adventure. 


Treatment 


So far as treatment is concerned, there 
will be no cases of purely backward chil- 
dren that need to be sent to a special 
school. Only a few will call for the clinic 
method of treatment, that is, sending them 
outside the school for treatment or calling 
in the services of a visiting psychiatrist or 
psychologist. The majority of cases require 
treatment from a teacher who knows them 
thoroughly and can carry out treatment 
sympathetically over a long period of time. 

The use of methods of vertical classifi- 
cation, and an increasing use of individu- 
alized, project, or activity methods in the 
ordinary classroom give scope to the back- 
ward child without segregating him with 
others in a special class. 


The Special Class 
The burden of evidence goes to show, 
nevertheless, that where backward chil- 
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dren are grouped together under a special 
teacher, with a modified curriculum and 
the use of special teaching methods, a 
high degree of success attends this type of 
treatment. The special class is not without 
certain drawbacks and needs to be care- 
fully organized if it is to be of any value. 
Mere segregation, under perhaps one of 
the least efficient teachers of a school, may 
do more harm than good. Segregation 
then may merely emphasize inferiority. 
To avoid this, the special class should be 
special for only a limited sphere of school 
activity, mainly, in fact, for reading, writ- 
ing, and number. There are many school 
subjects such as art, music, and physical 
training, as well as many types of school 
activity, in which backward children can 
make a contribution with others. When 
the teaching in an ordinary class is a happy 
mixture of individualized work, project 
activity, and class instruction, the sphere 
of the special class can be narrowly cir- 
cumscribed. But so long as classes are too 
large for teachers to apply these modern 
methods of class organization, the special 
class will be the most effective form of 
treatment. 

There is one other danger that the 
teacher of a special class can easily fall 
into. If there is a great use of play methods 
of learning, concrete material, and practi- 
cal activities, the backward child may not 
learn to face up to difficult tasks. He does 
need this special treatment, but it also 
needs to be remembered that one of the 
most usual symptoms of his trouble is that 
he prefers the way of evasion and avoid- 
ance of difficulty. He needs a modified cur- 
riculum, but in some measure he needs to 
be faced with all the rtormal school tasks 
and encouraged to attempt them. A spe- 
cial class can be regarded as working suc- 
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cessfully if, in a majority of cases, after a 
year in the class, promotion can be made 
into the next grade. 


Treatment External to the School 

In many cases of backwardness, the 
causes and treatment lie far beyond the 
influence of the school. Even so it some- 
times happens that a teacher can penetrate 
a little outside of his usual sphere and do 
useful work. An actual case that I watched 
personally will serve to illustrate this point 
better than general statements. 

A certain teacher was investigating a 
very troublesome case of backwardness 
and delinquency in a boy of twelve years 
ot age. He soon traced the main causes of 
the boy’s backwardness to home influences. 
The boy was an eldest son, the favorite of 
his mother. The second boy was _ his 
father’s tavorite and there were four other 
younger children. The father was unem- 
ployed, the mother earning some money, 
and father and mother normally in violent 
conflict. The father suffered from persecu- 
tion mania and in his treatment of wife 
and children showed signs of sadism. His 
normal method of family punishment was 
to starve a child for three days. At Juvenile 
Court proceedings, to which this situation 
naturally led, the teacher was asked if he 
would recommend that the boy be taken 
from his home and sent to an institution 
or if he would care to accept special re- 
sponsibility for the boy and keep him in 
the school. The teacher realized that it 


would be to the boy’s best interests, con- 
sidering those alone, for him to be taken 
away from his adverse home conditions. 
Incidentally it would also relieve the 
teacher himself of further responsibility. 
But he remembered the other five children 
(Continued on page 32) 
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ACTING DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF CHILD GUIDANCE, BOARD OF EDUCATION, NEW YORK CITY 


AN ENFANT TERRIBLE 


Guidance, in the opinion of the Editor, 
is more than the giving of standard- 
ized tests and the making of suggestions 
for grade placement and the proper 
type of shop, important as these are. 
Guidance, to be effective, must be based 
upon knowledge of the individual 
child's total needs, and must. provide the 
aids and personal assistance that the 
study of the child reveals necessary. Poor 
work in school and disciplinary prob- 
lems are sometimes the indication of 
other and frequently more deeply seated 
problems. Efforts to deal with them di- 
rectly are from the first doomed to fail- 
ure. The school can do much even when 
the problem is severe, as shown 1n the 
discussion of Edmund. We are very glad 
to give acknowledgment to Mrs. An- 
nette Overby, psychiatric social worker 
in the Bureau of Child Guidance, for 
the following case study which she has 
so kindly prepared. 


The Problem as Seen in School 
ALMOST every grade there is one 

outstanding “problem.” Teachers fear 
his being passed into their rooms; he be- 
comes the inexhaustible subject for lunch- 


eon conversations; incidents and crises in- 
volving him multiply until nerves are worn 
ragged and in the minds of the frustrated 
and harassed teachers, he becomes a minor 
“archfiend,” the school’s Enemy No. 1, a 
creature without feeling, without the most 
minute amount of soul or loveableness. 
There are not many such children in a 
school, but what they lack in numbers they 
make up by the ingenuity and persistence 
of their misbehavior. 

Such a child was Edmund, age 104% 
years, and in the 5B grade. He was an only 
child, living with his mother. His father 
had died when he was 4% years old. 

Schools had been having trouble with 
Edmund since the day he dolefully passed 
through the doors of the kindergarten. He 
was a depressed-looking, thin, unsmiling 
child, who responded to friendly overtures 
with an unblinking stare. In class he 
wanted constant attention. His hand was 
always raised for permission to volunteer a 
statement or answer a question. It was gen- 
erally conceded that he was bright (later 
amply borne out by the psychological 
tests), and in his reading and interests he 
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was unusually precocious. He made use of 
this in the classroom to correct the teacher’s 
statements whenever possible, and entered 
into long arguments with her to prove his 
point. His manner was one of aloof supe- 
riority, bored indifference, a “know-it-all” 
pose that endeared him to no one. His face 
and hands were dirty, his clothes untidy; 
he was late for school at least three times a 
week; and when he was not talking, he 
“belched,” coughed, cleared his throat, 
dropped his books, stumbled over his feet, 
slammed the door. He did very little work 
in school, and refused absolutely to do his 
home work. At that time his teacher told 
him that, as a penalty for his refusal, he 
would receive a lower mark on his report 
card. He responded, in a listless tone, that 
he was quite willing, marks did not inter- 
est him. The children in the class over- 
heard this remark, and there was a laugh 
at the teacher’s expense. It was felt that 
Edmund frequently made remarks to 
amuse the class, unfortunately often with 
success. He had a sharp tongue. 

He did not get along well with the other 
children. There were many complaints 
brought by teacher and pupil that in line 
he poked and pushed, in the yard he pro- 
voked fights, in the classroom he annoyed 
by constantly whispering, nudging, and 
commenting. The children obviously did 
not like him and delighted in reporting to 
the teacher any of his misdemeanors that 
came to their attention. 

Although, as a rule, his school work was 
of failing or near failing grade, he often 
showed amazing knowledge about scien- 
tific subjects, such as microscopy and 
physics, far beyond that of the ordinary 
child of his age. This made a number of 
teachers think (and rightly) that he really 


knew his work, but out of a desire to an- 
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noy, refused to show his knowledge in 
school. 

To him, no school rule was sacred, al- 
though he specialized in breaking the 
minor rules—the “gadfly technique.” 

The school felt itself impotent in dealing 
with Edmund because he seemed imper- 
vious equally to praise or punishment. A 
very lenient teacher had the best results, 
but only because she gave up all her stand- 
ards and let him do as he wished. No real 
change or advance could be noted in Ed- 
mund as a result of either method of 


handling. 


Edmund’s Home Adjustment 
As might be expected, the saga of Ed- 


mund at Home does not differ greatly 
from the saga of Edmund at School. For a 
long time, Edmund’s mother could not 
admit her difficulties either to the Bureau 
people or to the school. As time went on, 
however, the story emerged with its tragic 
significance. There was this difference in 
Edmund’s home behavior: the symptoms 
which at school indicated a serious neurosis 
were here plainly apparent. In school, the 
activity of Edmund’s misbehavior made it 
more difficult to detect the neurotic ele- 
ments in his personality. 

At home, we found an Edmund who 
moped, hung around the house, wrote 
poetry, read books selected by his mother 
on the basis of their moral value, and was 
frequently in tears. One night he did not 
arrive home until morning, having made 
a trip to Coney Island to see the collection 
of fetuses in a side show. Alone, at the age 
of nine, he explored all the museums and 
art galleries. He had read Anna Karenina 
and Moby Dick, and loved the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, but he had no friends at 
all. He could play no games, so that when 
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he made one or two efforts to play with 
children, they rejected him. No boy had 
ever called for him at his home. Now and 
then he had provoked a few fights with 
boys, but had always been beaten. Instead 
of fighting, he usually ran away. The 
mother was a convinced pacifist, and did 
not help Edmund by her attitude. She felt 
that all fighting was wrong, and punished 
him whenever he showed this particular 
effort toward manliness. 

It took Edmund hours to get up in the 
morning, wash, dress, eat his breakfast, 
and go to school. He dawdled, whined, 
and took this occasion to ask his mother 
countless unanswerable questions. She re- 
sponded by nagging and scolding; some- 
times she dressed and washed him; some- 
times she even fed him. Her methods of 
handling these problems made him more 
babyish, made him feel less and less con- 
fidence in himself, and insured that if one 
problem disappeared, another one would 
certainly arise to take its place. 

Edmund’s neurotic symptoms were 
most obvious in his eating and sleeping 
adjustments. He had a very poor appetite, 
which had probably first developed in re- 
sponse to his mother’s anxiety over his 
health. Eating became a great ritual. His 
mother tried to improve Edmund’s health 
by constantly fussing with new diet sys- 
tems. Each mealtime was an hour of 
urging, scolding, quarreling, tears. Na- 
tively, Edmund did have a delicately bal- 
anced digestive system. When to that 
endowment was added his mother’s treat- 
ment, there could be only one result. For 
five years, Edmund presented a picture of 
extreme undernourishment. He was a 
chronic sufferer from attacks of nausea, 
vomiting, and digestive ailments. No medi- 
cal treatment produced any lasting cure, 


although many doctors had examined him 
and prescribed for him. 

Edmund’s sleep disturbance was also 
an old symptom. It started with night ter- 
rors at the age of two. At the age of nine, 
he was lying awake for two or three hours 
every night, and when he did sleep, he was 
troubled by dreams and nightmares. Every 
morning he awakened unrefreshed and 
tired. 


Edmund as Seen by the Bureau 


At the Bureau, Edmund was found to 
be very bright indeed, testing in the upper 
one per cent of the population. He was 
accelerated beyond his grade four years in 
reading, three years in spelling, and over a 
year in arithmetic (although he had been 
consistently failing in this subject). 

Physically, he was 15 per cent under- 
weight, had very poor muscular tone and 
posture, and showed a severe anemia. 

In the psychiatric interview, a different 
Edmund was seen, probably a more basic 
Edmund. His profound sense of inferiority 
and inadequacy was at once apparent. He 
felt that he was “dumb,” that his teacher 
did not like him because he did not know 
anything. He was convinced that he would 
never master the subject of arithmetic. The 
mildest type of criticism upset him because 
it reinforced his belief that he was not 
liked. He thought that he had a most in- 
adequate body, was afraid to fight, and 
sobbed convulsively when talking of his 
difficulties with other children. They did 
not want him in their games. A few min- 
utes later, he defensively said that he really 
would rather be alone, walking, fishing, or 
reading, that he preferred such activities, 
and thus could avoid the ridicule of others. 

He felt that his mother was disturbed 
about his school work, his poor marks, and 
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that she was always getting alter him. He 
showed little anger about this, however, 
having suppressed much of his feeling in 
regard to her handling. It was felt that 
Edmund's behavior in school showed his 
effort to compensate for his tremendous 
feelings of inferiority. By being a “show 
off,” by acting superior to all the others, 
by pretending that he did not care if he 
was liked or not, he was attempting to hide 
from himself the real state of affairs. In 
other words, the superiority complex is 
really our old friend the inferiority com- 
plex in a different dress. Edmund could 
not face how much inferior he did feel and 
how much he wanted to be liked. 

There was another noticeable trend in 
Edmund’s personality. He was withdraw- 
ing from reality at a fast rate, and had 
already progressed so far into fantasy life 
that the psychiatrist felt that he was a good 
candidate for a mental breakdown. He 
found in daydreams the success that he 
was unable to make for himself in a life 
situation, and more and more was ceasing 
to make any effort to get along with reality. 
Why pay attention to arithmetic? In his 
dream he was the greatest scientist in the 
world and had discovered the secret of 
living forever; in his dream, by pressing a 
button, he could put to death the people 
of an entire city! 


Edmund’s Relation to His Mother 

The Bureau felt that Edmund’s relation- 
ship to his mother was at the root of his 
difficulty. So often does one find that the 
real source of a child’s trouble is not the 
child alone, but the combination made up 
of parent and child. In Edmund’s case, 
there was a mother who had been “un- 
happy” all her life. In personality, she was 


talkative, dominating, bright, and physi- 
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cally attractive. She possessed the “artistic 
temperament’; in other words, she was 
not only a painter and a musician, but she 
was also hot-tempered, selfish, and de- 
manding. 

One of a very large and poor family, her 
childhood had known little love or atten- 
tion. She married unhappily at the age of 
sixteen to escape her home. She would have 
left her husband had not Edmund been 
born, quite against her desire. After her 
husband died, she felt that were it not for 
her child, she could have been a success in 
life, could have had wealthy and interest- 
ing friends, traveled, developed her artistic 
interests. Instead of that, she has had to 
live through Edmund, and “what has he 
become?” she asked bitterly. In her effort 
to make Edmund achieve what she had 
not, she set perfection as his goal. When he 
failed, as he often did, he was scolded, 
derided, punished, spanked. He was prac- 
tically never complimented or encouraged, 
since he so seldom did the right thing. 

He felt that there was nothing that he 
could do without getting into difficulty, 
for he either came up against her extremely 
high ethical and moral standards, or her 
anxiety over his health. In her handling of 
him, she alternated between harsh, scold- 
ing rages and great worry and anxiety over 
his welfare. 

His mother’s treatment of him aroused 
infinite amounts of resentment in Edmund, 
and also made him feel that no one loved 
him. His emotions were confused between 
a desire to be loved and a longing to get 
even, to have revenge. He was also very 
much afraid of his punishing mother, of 
her sharp tongue and ready hand. There- 
fore he could not fight against her directly. 
After a scolding or a restriction put upon 
lim at home, it was simpler to get even 
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with his mother by annoying a teacher. 
After all, they were of the same sex! 
Edmund's behavior against his teachers 
was thus motivated by two major impulses. 
First, he could find an outlet for his resent- 
ment against his mother by insulting, goad- 
ing, and maddening his teachers. They 
were innocent pawns for Edmund's uncon- 
scious. Second, he was compensating for 
his sense of inadequacy by being such a 


“tough guy.” 


How the Bureau Tried to Help 


Edmund was such a sick boy that the 
Bureau felt treatment would be long and 
difficult. Without treatment, in so far as 
one could predict, it seemed impossible that 
Edmund would ever make an adjustment. 
He seemed to be retreating more and more 
into that border land of fantasy and un- 
reality, the harbor for those whom life has 
beaten. 

It will not be possible to go into all the 
details of the work done over a period ot 
three years. For many, many months, Ed- 
mund saw the psychiatrist for one hour a 
week. The neurotic elements in his per- 
sonality began to be somewhat resolved, 
and he slowly gained insight. The greatest 
task was to release his suppressed anger 
against his mother so that he could cease 
playing it out against teachers and chil- 
dren, but handle it directly with her. This 
meant alleviating the extreme guilt and 
fear he felt whenever he became angry at 
his mother; it also meant that the mother’s 
codperation had to be obtained. The social 
worker had talks with her about her rela- 
tionship with Edmund, and through this 
treatment she was able to change to a con- 
siderable degree her attitude and methods 
of handling. The mother was much wor- 
ried and disturbed because she could not 


love her child as her high sense of honor 
told her she ought to. She compensated for 
this by showing much solicitude and anxi- 
ety over his health, but her real feelings of 
dislike for this child, who had not been 
wanted and had thwarted her life, came 
out in her raging at him for trifling 
offenses. 

As the mother faced these elements in 
her personality, she finally was able to be 
really pleasant and encouraging, even 
affectionate at times; a great many of her 
demands disappeared, the punishments de- 
creased, and she lessened the nagging about 
manners, cleanliness, school work, play, 
and eating. There are times, of course, 
when the mother’s old personality reas- 
serts itself; a complete change cannot be 
expected. 


What Is a School Supposed to Do? 

The biggest problem of all, however, in 
this boy’s adjustment was faced by the 
school. His type of misbehavior made him 
an administrative problem that tried the 
best will in the world of three principals, 
not to mention numbers of teachers and 
children. Many times, everyone wanted to 
give up. 

From a mental hygiene standpoint, in 
school Edmund needed to have his badly 
reduced self-confidence built up. Encour- 
agement, praise, personal notice from the 
teacher so that he could feel she liked him, 
were advised. Punishment and criticism 
for misdemeanors, as has been shown, only 
exacerbated the symptoms. 

It is obvious what problems were to arise 
again and again in school. For instance, 
Edmund’s constant tardiness meant that, 
whenever he was in a room, that room 
could not have the honor of a perfect record 
at any time. Both children and teachers 
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resented this. There was the question of 
Edmund’s report card. How should he be 
marked? Should he be passed? In the 7B 
grade he did failing work in all his sub- 
jects except Shop and English, while 
achievement tests given him at that time 
showed him to be from one to four years 
accelerated in everything. He knew the 
material, but refused to produce it in the 
classroom. 

What about the effect on a teacher who 
has such a child for a term? Most elemen- 
tary school teachers are women, and Ed- 
mund constantly brought out his resent- 
ment against them. In his case, men teach- 
ers would not have played so well into his 
antagonism to his mother. One teacher said 
that Edmund caused her finally to have a 
long impending operation, and another 
one stated that her domestic life has never 
recovered from the months on end when 
she served her husband Edmund in some 
form every night for dinner. A principal 
stated that at one time Edmund had dis- 
rupted eight teachers and three hundred 
children. The Bureau social worker be- 
came identified in the minds of the teach- 
ers with Edmund, and her popularity 
waned so precipitately and decisively that 
it is questionable if she can ever regain it 
in one particular school. 

Were it not, however, for the patience of 
the school people and their willingness to 
try, Edmund would probably have a dif- 
ferent subsequent history. 


The Result 
Five months ago the Bureau closed this 
case. The present situation is as follows. 
There is no doubt that Edmund always 
will be a somewhat peculiar and eccentric 
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personality, but he is now living in the 
world of reality where many sublimations 
are taking the place of his former intense 
fantasy life. Two years ago was the first 
time that a little boy called at his home to 
play with him. Since that beginning, he 
has developed an ever widening circle of 
associates, children whose interests are 
similar to his. His social activities take in 
an energetic interest in the Boy Scout work 
and camp every summer. 

He looks like a different child. Due to 
the disappearance of his food difficulties, 
intestinal ailments, and sleeplessness, he 
is now practically normal physically. The 
pasty complexion, the drooping, fatigue- 
laden shoulders, the downcast eyes and 
hanging head have all disappeared. Was 
it his new manly beauty that gave him the 
self-confidence to develop a heart interest 
—his first? She is Anna, the little girl who 
helped him with arithmetic in the 7th 
grade. 

Edmund finished his first term in High 
School this June with good marks and no 
more than the average amount of discipline 
trouble. His interest in scientific subjects— 
microscopy, chemistry, physics, radio—is 
just as intense as ever. High School is giv- 
ing him many outlets and recognitions, 
and Edmund is now able to make use of 
them so that he is genuinely enjoying 
school. 

His dislikes are still deep and intense 
and hard for him to control. However, he 
is not nearly so distrustful and suspicious 
as he was in the old days; if he thinks 
he is liked, he will now attempt to please. 
When he marries, he may not be the 
husband easiest to get along with, but 
then—! 
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TEACHER PARTICIPATION IN GUIDANCE 


ter of the significant ideas affecting 
modern education are (1) that “the 
whole child” comes to school, and (2) the 
conception of education as guidance. Per- 
haps they should be thought of as merely 
two aspects of the mental hygiene view of 
education. Obviously if the whole child 
comes to school and not his brain only, 
and if education comes to be thought of as 
personality development, then education be- 
comes guidance in a real sense: the devel- 
opment of the child as a person in the so- 
cial, intellectual, physical, and emotional 
aspects of his nature. 

Many teachers have felt that guidance 
should be in the hands of specialists— 
psychologists, psychiatrists, counseling ex- 
perts, and the like. While there is a definite 
place for specialists, every teacher is en- 
gaged in the guidance of her pupils. She 
may be doing it on a very narrow plane. 
She may be doing it well or poorly but 
guidance, in the sense of affecting the 
child’s emotional, intellectual, social, and 
physical development, she is giving to some 
degree whether she is aware of it or not. 
And in spite of the multiplying of child 
guidance clinics, visiting teachers, school 
psychologists, and other special officers, 


every teacher will continue to participate 
in the guidance of her pupils, handling 
the positive side of the child’s development 
and the milder problems herself and calling 
in the specialist to deal with graver prob- 
lems. Even in the latter case her coépera- 
tion may be a vital factor. 

If every teacher is involved in guidance 
to some degree, she will want what practi- 
cal help she may secure to render her work 
with her pupils most effective. What books 
will help the ordinary teacher who has lit- 
tle technical training in this field? The 
Réle of the Teacher in Personnel Work 
by Strang’ is an excellent book for any 
teacher who would like to clarify her no- 
tions as to the modern conception of guid- 
ance and her place in it. 

While the illustrations used in the book 
are taken chiefly from high school and col- 
lege levels, the principles and technics de- 
scribed may readily be applied by teachers 
and principals of elementary schools. 

The book is divided into three parts. 
Part I deals with the principles involved 


* Ruth Strang, The Role of the Teacher in Per- 
sonnel Work. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Revised 
edition, 1935. 
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in individualization in education. The 
questions, What is personnel work? and 
Who are doing personnel work? are dis- 
cussed, and the teacher’s rdle, both in small 
schools and in large school systems having 
expert assistance available, is indicated. 
Under the topic of the classroom teacher’s 
contribution to the individual development 
and guidance of students, it is shown how 
teachers may contribute to the development 
of their students through four main ave- 
nues: (1) through their own personality; 
(2) through their attitude toward and their 
relationships with their students; (3) 
through their teaching subjects; (4) 
through the adjustments they are able to 
make to the capacities, interests, and needs 
of each boy and girl, by skill in diag- 
nosis, in counseling, and in effecting en- 
vironmental changes. Each of the above 
topics is discussed and practical and helpful 
suggestions made. 

The chapter on the place of extra-class 
room activities in the guidance of students 
shows how the teacher, sponsoring these 
activities, can judge them in terms of de- 
sirable changes produced in students. The 
role of the teacher in developing pupil in- 
itiative is well handled and the practical 
difficulties in connection with extra-class- 
room activities are specifically treated. 

Part II deals with student adjustments, 
emphasis being on the positive aspect of 


adjustments. The point of view taken is 
that a student’s failure to develop his abili- 
ties should be designated as maladjustment. 
The early origin of problem behavior is 
brought out and the mental hygiene aspect 
of adjustment discussed. Problems of dis- 
cipline and delinquency, of social forces 
and relationships, and of finding the self, 
are treated clearly and comprehensively. 

Part III deals with “Technics of Per- 
sonnel Work.” Technic is defined in Dew- 
ey’s words as “intelligent means and meth- 
ods for securing results.” Too often teach- 
ers work faithfully but uncritically, do not 
check the results of their advisory work, do 
not recognize their limitations, and do not 
codperate in gathering and using data. In- 
tuition, wisdom, and sympathy have always 
been earmarks of the good teacher. The 
modern technics of studying the individual 
supplement but do not supplant these es- 
sential qualities. The author shows how the 
technic of the case study, the use of inter- 
views, the employment of standard tests, 
the technic of rating pupils, and the sys- 
tematic observation of pupils can greatly 
help the teacher to give wise guidance to 
students. These aids are described in a 
practical way, with difficulties fairly faced 
and specific suggestions made. 

The book can hardly fail to give per- 
spective to the concept of guidance and to 
increase the efficiency of those who read it. 


AIDING PUPIL ADJUSTMENTS 


In Dr. Rivlin’s Educating for Adjust- 
ment? teachers will find another book 
which takes the mental hygiene and guid- 
ance points of view into the classroom and 
shows how these can be applied effectively 


7H. N. Rivlin, Educating for Adjustment. New 
York: D, Appleton-Century Company, 1936. 
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through the teacher’s attitude, school ac- 
tivities, and procedures without encroach- 
ing on the domain of the psychiatrist. It 
emphasizes the positive aspects of assisting 
the pupil’s adjustment rather than the cor- 
rection of major emotional maladjustments. 


The early chapters deal with mental hy- 
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giene, not as a form of psychiatric proce- 
dures nor as a body of fact, but as an atti- 
tude and point of view which influences 
everything the teacher does professionally: 
her method of asking questions as well as 
accepting answers; her procedure in admin- 
istering tests; her supervision of play- 
ground activities; the appeals by which she 
stimulates the pupil’s desire to participate 
in classroom activities, and the measures to 
which she resorts to bring the unruly into 
line; her handling of the asocial child, such 
as the young thief or bully, and of the un- 
social child whose timidity prevents him 
from mingling with others. 

The goals of mental hygiene in the 
classroom are set forth and the teacher’s 
role in their attainment is discussed. The 
school cannot shelter the pupil from the 
emotional shocks he is to encounter later 
but it can facilitate the development of a 
personality that will take life’s inevitable 
stresses in its stride. Emotional health is de- 
fined as a state of equilibrium wherein the 
forces within the individual—his wishes, 
ambitions, and needs—are in harmony with 
themselves and with the stresses of the en- 
vironment. The manner in which a mech- 
anism of adjustment is used to achieve 
emotional stability and the various mech- 
anisms used by normal pupils, such as 
introversion, daydreaming, sublimation, 
and rationalization, are discussed and sug- 
gestions made as to how these should be 
treated in the classroom. 

A very commendable attempt is made to 
state, in simple terms, the explanations of 
human behavior given by Freud, Jung, Ad- 
ler, the behaviorists, and the followers of 
Gestalt psychology. Applications of these 
viewpoints are made very directly to class- 
room problems and their value pointed out 
to teachers. 


Chapter V is a very well-written chapter 
on the study and treatment of the behav- 
ior-problem child in school. Emphasis is 
laid on the danger of accepting any single, 
all-embracing explanation of children’s 
problems. The bringing together of all the 
data that can be secured from the case 
study so that the child’s total personality 
and environment are seen as a clinical pic- 
ture is stressed. 

The second part of the book is concerned 
with the background of problem behavior. 
It discusses the influence on personality of 
mental deviations, physical difficulties, sex 
conflicts, undesirable home conditions, and 
environmental limitations and stresses. For 
each of these conditions the book suggests 
what the teacher can do to mitigate the un- 
favorable influences and how the school can 
modify its methods. 

In the third part of the book the author 
deals with the interrelationship of mental 
hygiene principles and classroom proce- 
dures. Classroom discipline, punishments, 
the use of incentives, and methods of teach- 
ing, are all evaluated in the light of their 
retarding or facilitating wholesome person- 
ality development. 

Since the emotional adjustment of the 
teacher is a vital force in influencing the 
child’s emotional adjustment, the conclud- 
ing chapter of the book deals with prob- 
lems arising from the teacher’s personality, 
from her relations with her supervisors, 
and also from the community attitude to- 
wards teaching. 

Those who are familiar with the prin- 
ciples of mental hygiene and the ordi- 
nary mechanisms of adjustment will be in- 
terested in a fresh approach and, in partic- 
ular, in the attempt to safeguard mental 
hygiene procedure from over-enthusiastic 
and indiscriminate application. 
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that would stand any citizen and house- 
holder in good stead. 

Finally, the teacher, in consultation with 
colleagues and parents, is trained more and 
more to be on the alert regarding direc- 
tion of interests, seeing to it that a child 
does what interests him because his inter- 
est has been subtly directed into channels 
that prove to be worth while for him, to 
capitalize upon strengths and worthy at- 
tainments whenever they are discovered, 
and to lead pupils to a more intimate un- 
derstanding of economic and social insti- 
tutions. As this trend in modern education 
becomes enriched, teachers generally will 
be able to make a progressively more vital 
contribution to guidance in the most real 
sense. 


Individual Differences as a Basis of Guidance 


(Continued from page 17) 


In other words, education is not only 
returning to the honorable root meaning 
of that much abused word “pedagogue,” 
which, it will be recalled, means “a leader 
of a child or children,” but in some re- 
spects is going beyond it. For while the 
teacher is essentially a leader and a guide 
of children, understanding and helping 
them. he also sees to it that the children 
are more and more able to guide them- 
selves, in the face of success and disap- 
pointment, in attaining and maintaining 
satisfactory human relationships, in find- 
ing reasonable satisfactions in everyday ac- 
tivities and accomplishments, as well as in 
making the transition from the cloistered 
scholastic pursuits to those of the world of 
vocation and leisure. 


in the same terrible environment and re- 
alized that the easier way would not, in 
the long run, be the best for Society. He de- 
cided to keep the boy at his own school 
and to try to influence the family condi- 
tions. His first act, with the assistance of 
others, was to help the father to find work. 
He visited the home regularly. He dis- 
covered that while the boy, quite naturally, 
hated his father, the father had for the 
boy a mixed emotional attitude of love 
and pride, and hatred and jealousy. The 
teacher was able to work a little on the 
first two feelings so that occasionally they 
broke through the clouds of the second. 
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The Backward Child and the Teacher 


(Continued from page 22) 


Slowly, very slowly, and with several set- 
backs, I watched the sense of responsibility 
of the teacher begin to change that family 
situation. It is, of course, not cleared up 
yet, but, looking back I can see that the 
teacher might, and perhaps most would, 
have chosen the easier way. The way he 
chose was dangerous and not the kind of 
thing for which he was paid. Yet where 
teachers do this kind of work, and ac- 
cept this kind of responsibility, as many 
do, they cease to be the rather poorly 
paid purveyors of second-hand knowl- 
edge and become, literally, the saviors of 
society. 
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